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since we are not concerned with Lamarck's views on the problem,
but with the problem itself. Our conclusion is, that even in its
most favourable sphere, the evolution of specific forms of instinctive
behaviour, and even where the possibility of learning by trial the
best form of action can be granted, the Lamarckian factor is limited
to accounting for the evolution of greater perfection in attaining
hormic goals. It cannot account for organisms directing their
actions to hormic goals which have remote biological consequences
such as the survival of the species. A still further limitation of
the efficacy of this factor is imposed where learning during the
life history of the individual is excluded, as must be the case
in a very great number of forms of instinctive behaviour, and
probably from all embryonic processes, where there can be no
experience of the result of performing the action in different ways.
Before leaving the subject of the inheritance of acquired
characters I must make clear that nothing in the above discussion
is meant to imply that it is not a very important problem.
Obviously, its establishment would influence greatly our funda-
mental conception of living organisms. It is contended, however,
that as an evolutionary factor it can only be subsidiary. It does
not free us from the alternatives of random variation as the
fundamental basis of evolutionary change, or of some unknown
factor which brings about variations in prophetic anticipation of
the uses to which they will be put.

5.   Conclusion

We have conceived living organisms as links in the causal process
which is the course of nature itself. Sensa are the forms in
which they experience the action of their external work! upon
them, and anticipations and purposes are the forms in which they
experience their own agency as causes acting back upon their
external world. In other words, we have conceived them as
perceiving subjects, and as nexus of perceiving subjects. It might
have given the thesis a more complete and satisfying philosophical
form if this purposive character of living organisms could have
been accepted as supplying the driving and directing force of
evolution. There is such a striking analogy between the attempts
to relate itself to its environment on the part of the individual
organism, and the increasingly elaborate adaptation ot environ-
ment which has characterised the course of evolution, that the